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so they may, provided it be within certain bounds,
which are upon no occasion to be transgressed. But
upon these occasions, though no one is entitled to dis-
tinguished marks of respect, every one claims, and very
justly, every mark of civility and good-breeding. Ease
is allowed, but carelessness and negligence are strictly
forbidden. If a man accost you, and talk to you ever
so dully or frivolously, it is worse than rudeness, it is
brutality, to show him, by a manifest inattention to
what he says, that you think him a fool or a blockhead,
and not worth hearing.

5.   Neither must you ever usurp to yourself those
conveniences and gratifications which are of common
right; such as the best places, the best dishes, etc.;
but, on the contrary, always  decline  them  yourself,
and offer them to others;   who, in their turns,  will
offer them to you; so that, upon the whole, you will
in your turn enjoy your share of the common right.

6.   There is a third sort of good-breeding, in which
people are the most apt to fail from a very mistaken
notion that they cannot fail at  all.     I  mean with
regard to our most familiar friends and acquaintances,
or those who really are our inferiors; and there, un-
doubtedly, a greater degree of ease is not only allowed,
but proper, and contributes much to the comforts of a
private social life.

7.   But ease and freedom have their bounds, which
must by no means be violated.    A certain degree of
negligence   and   carelessness   becomes   injurious   and
insulting, from the real or supposed inferiority of the
persons;  and that  delightful  liberty of  conversation